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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


In the Himalayas. 
(Continued from page 49.) 

On the approach of the hot season, Lady 
Cumming went to Simla sanitarium, a summer 
resort established by the British Government on 
one of the outlying ranges of the Himalayas; 
and her friends having obtained a three months’ 
leave of absence, the time was employed in 
making an excursion into that stupendous chain 
of mountains to the borders of Thibet. The route 
selected was up the valley of the Sutlej, one of 
the main branches of the Indus, which, like the 
Indus itself, the Brahmapootra and other rivers, 
takes its rise on the northern side of the main 
chain, and winding its way among mighty cliffs, 
and through deep and precipitous ravines, 
emerges on the southern side, and makes its way 
toward the ocean. 

In common with other mountain travellers, 
she found the different species of plants grew in 
clearly defined belts at given altitudes; so that 
when bewildered by the rising and falling of the 
route she travelled in a long march, she could 
generally form a pretty good estimate of the 
ieight from the character of the surrounding 
shrubs. 


“Thus, on the very high levels, at about 13,000 
feet, are found common birch, gooseberries, and 
strawberries —real strawberries,—not the dusty, 
tasteless species which grow lower down. Below 
this grows the neoza, or edible pine (Pinus Ger- 
ardianus), a pine with silvery bark, and whose 
cones are full of long-shaped nuts, good to eat, 
which fall out when the cone is half-baked. At 
about 9,000 feet you find magnificent deodars, 
which love a dry rocky soil, and flourish best 
where they can take root in the crevices of the 
granite rock, and there hold their ground for 
centuries, for they are slow of growth—slow and 
sure—for their timber is imperishable. They 
decrease in size on lower levels. At the same 
height you find wild apricot, on which the mis- 
tletoe grows abundantly, also mulberry trees, 
and walnuts of two species—the common sort, 
like our own, and another variety, in which the 
nut is so incased in an inner coating of wood 
that it is impossible to extract it. The Paharis 
bring quantities of the good nuts to Simla, where 
they sell them at absurdly low prices, in spite of 
the distance they have had to carry them. At 
about 8,000 feet you find sycamore, rhododen- 
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dron, holly, ilex or evergreen oak, of which there 
are three varieties here, horse-chestnut, yew, and 
various pines. At about 5,000 feet are acacias, 
oleanders, plantains, and other vegetation purely 
tropical.” 

Of animal life she says: “ We had been weak 
enough to imagine that the abundance of game 
in these forests would give large variety to our 
commissariat—a notion, the fallacy of which we 
very soon realized. In fact, the idea of shooting 
for the pot soon became a standing joke, the ex- 
traordinary lack of all animal life being among 
the most remarkable features of these hills. It 
was quite an event to see even a hill blackbird ; 
and as to a covey of chickore, or hill partridges, 
it was a thing to be chronicled.” 


The same scarcity of animal life on the south- 
ern slopes of the Himalayas has been noticed by 
other travellers; and is explained by the tre- 
mendous downfall of rain in those regions. As 
soon as the summit of the ridge has been passed, 
animals become abundant on the elevated plains 
of Thibet. 

After passing through Hatto forest our author 
met with opium cultivation, which naturally 
awakened a righteous indignation. She says: 


“On emerging from the forest we passed by a 
multitude of tiny, terraced fields; some were full 
of white poppies, shortly to be converted into 
opium, that curse of many lands. I had heard 
of the poppy fields as being rainbow fields, pur- 
ple, yellow, white and pink, and those of China 
are blood-red. Those we saw were all pure white, 
which I believe is the case generally throughout 
India. So fair a crop gave no hint of the evil 
which those fair blossoms might be made to 
work, when transformed to that malignant poison 
which has done so much to degrade and enervate 
myriads. The opium is drawn from the seed 
vessels; as soon as these are fully formed, an in- 
cision is made in each every evening, and by 
morning a drop of milky juice has exuded. 
This is scraped off carefully and boiled, and is 
thus prepared for market. 

“ Happily this evil crop does not seem to be 
extensively cultivated hereabouts, but it monopo- 
lizes a terribly large proportion of the richest 
land in the fertile valley of the Ganges, especi- 
ally in the province of Behar, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Benares—the most thickly-populated 
districts, where it would scarcely be possible for 
the land to support so dense a population, even 
were it all devoted to growing grain and cotton, 
instead of the most fertile tracts being given up 
to these wretched poppies. 

“Tt is known that the produce of an acre of 
fair soil will keep a human being in comfort, but 
the same extent of the very richest irrigated land 
will only produce fourteen pounds weight of 
opium, and yet India’s annual export of poison 
is something considerably over sixty thousand 
chests of 140 Ibs. each.” 

“The opium thus produced costs the Govern- 
ment about £40 per chest of 140 lbs., and brings 
in from £120 to £130. In the year 1878-79, 
fifty-five thousand chests were sold by auction 
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for six million, seven hundred thousand pounds.* 
In the following year the Indian revenue derived 
from opium had increased to about eight mil- 
lions sterling, and now.has risen to about nine 
millions sterling! 

“The openly avowed intention of the Govern- 
ment is ‘to push the cultivation by every possi- 
ble means, and obtain as much revenue as pos- 
sible out of opium,’ avowing itself ‘ perfectly in- 
different to the deleterious effect which opium 
may produce on the people to whom it is sold’ 
This was the official statement of a recent Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, and Sir William 
Muir remarks, that ‘ the Government hasstrained 
every nerve to carry out the policy it has adopt- 
ed, endeavoring to secure a wider area of poppy 
cultivation by the bait of large advances among 
an unwilling peasantry, at the risk of inocu- 
lating them with a taste for the drug.’ ” 

“Is it not pitiful that notwithstanding the in- 
describable misery resulting, on the one hand 
from the use of opium, and on the other, from 
oft-recurring years of famine (which might at 
least be mitigated, were good food grown on all 
the land now devoted to raising deadly poison), 
Christian Britain actually continues for filthy 
lucre’s sake to promote the still further increase 
of this devil’s traffic, merely raising the price 
paid to its cultivators, to enable it to maintain its 
ground against such crops as wheat, rice and 
potatoes (which, of late years have doubled in 
price!) 

“It is bad enough that one-third of all the 
barley grown in Scotland should be converted into 
whiskey, for the destruction, body and soul, of so 
many of our own countrymen, but here it is a 
question of preparing poison of an infinitely 
worse type.” 


The difficulty of making a practicable path 
along the faces of the almost perpendicular cliffs 
that rise in some places from the waters of the 
Sutlej was very great :— 


“ Along perpendicular cliffs of the very worst 
description, where natural ledges are few and 
far between, galleries have to be constructed. 
The most able climber in the district will creep 
along, where hardly a goat would venture, and 
will contrive to bore holes at intervals of about 
fifteen feet, and therein fix strong iron bars, from 
which to suspend ropes and planks, to enable his 
fellows to begin work. 

“ Suppose, however, the leader comes to a part 
of the cliff so smooth that even he can find no 
footing, he must scale the cliff, and either scram- 
ble down a little farther on, or else, fixing an 
iron bar at a higher point, must be let down by 
a rope thence suspended, till he finds himself 
once more on his original level. Then he must 
repeat the old operation of boring the rocks, and 
fixing a jumper, after which, a rope bridge must 
be suspended between this and the last point 
gained, and men can then set to work to bore, 
and let in bars at the intermediate points. 





* Fifty-five thousand five hundred chests realized 
£6,798,639. 
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“Thus, foot by foot, the work progresses, and 
every characteristic of a keen cragsman is called 
into play—a cool, clear head, a steady foot and 
hand, and great power of endurance.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 50.) 

The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
prepared a work which the Yearly Meeting ap- 
sroved. It was published by direction of the 
Vouly Meeting in 1847, under the title: “An 
Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends.” Said Appeal is an 
exposition of some of the published errors, and 
contrasts them with the doctrines of standard 
authors in the Society of Friends. 

The disunity occasioned by the defection in 
doctrines alluded to above, led to a separation 
within the limits of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1845. As a result, two epistles were issued 
urporting to be from New England Yearly 
feeting of Friends. The most of the Yearly 
Meetings responded to theepistle from the Larger 
Body. But Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on 
receiving documents from both bodies in New 
England, referred the same to its Meeting for 
Sufferings for examination; which made a de- 
tailed report in 1849, in which the judgment was 
expressed, that for the reasons stated therein a 
right of membership ought to be accorded to the 
Smaller Body; and advised, that a reunion be 
sought after by the members of the two bodies 
in New England. Said report was adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting, and copies forwarded to 
each body in New England. 

The case is simply this, each of the two bodies 
in New England sent epistles to the other Yearly 
Meetings. The said act in itself was a claim for 
recognition. Each of the said bodies published 
to the world declarations containing a defense of 
their case. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ex- 
amined said declarations, and based its decisions 
upon them. (No other meeting made such an 
examination.) Correspondence was suspended 
with both parties, with an advice for a reunion ; 
all parties being regarded as members of the 
body. 

A portion of the membership of New York 
Yearly Meeting not being satistied with the act 
of the Yearly Meeting in recognizing the Larger 
Body in New England, subsequently held at 
Scipio what they claimed to be the legitimate 
New York Yearly Meeting. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting did not officially ac- 
knowledge either party in New England as the 
legitimate body ; at unhappy differences for 
some years existed among the members on the 
subject of doctrines ; or, more properly speaking, 
on the disciplinary proceedings in reference to 
the protection and dissemination of right prin- 
ciples ; which culminated in a separation in 1854; 
and each body addressed epistles to the other 
Yearly Meetings. 

The Binns’ body was acknowledged by London, 
Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
and Indiana. But Philadelphia responded to 
the epistle from the Hoyle body. This was in 
1855,—a similar course was pursued in 1856. 
In 1857, Philadelphia received but three epistles, 
which were from London, Dublin, and the Hoyle 
body in Ohio. Other Yearly Meetings declined 
corresponding with Philadelphia in consequence 
of its action concerning Ohio; and the epistle 
from London contained a remonstrance on the 
same ground. After a lengthy and painful dis- 
cussion in consequence of the difference of senti- 


ment among the members of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting, it was concluded to suspend corre- 
spondence with other Yearly Meetings for the 
present. And way has not opened as yet to re- 
new said correspondence. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has in one sense 
occupied an isolated position, and has had to en- 
dure more or less censure ; yet that meeting has, 
from time to time, put forth printed declarations 
for the clearing of truth, in the interests of the 
Society of Friends. 

In 1868, an “ AppREss” was put forth “To 
its own members and to the members of other 
Yearly Meetings. In which some of our long- 
established Christian doctrines and testimonies 
are revived, and counsel given on subjects con- 
nected with a consistent support of them.” 

In 1872, that Meeting published “A Narra- 
TIVE” showing the position which it occupied in 
relation to other Yearly Meetings (considerable 
extracts have been made from that document in 
this article.) Again in 1883, AN ADDRESS was 
issued, setting forth the leading doctrines held 
by Friends, and pointing out the departures, 
with a testimony against them. And in 1886, 
one on “ The Right Authority and Qualification 
for Religious Labor.” All those documents, and 
others not named, are strictly in accordance with 
Friends’ principles, and contain well defined 
caution, counsel, and encouragement. Besides 
these, abundant labor has been bestowed in the 
publication and distribution of Friends’ books, 
and moral and religious tracts; which are exer- 
cising an influence for good. 

Under the influences which were brought to 
bear upon them, it is not surprising that a dif: 
ference of sentiment should exist among the 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
reference to the proper course to be pursued 
under the various trials through which they had 
to pass. Some were in sympathy with the Larger 
Body in New England, and the Binns’ body in 
Ohio. There was a noble band of fathers and 
mothers who felt that forbearance was essential 
in connection with care; and that restraint 
should be prudently exercised. They labored 
to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace” as much as possible, and to avoid a crisis. 
There were some who were deeply concerned for 
the preservation and promotion of the Truth, 
who thought the forbearance of others was too 
time-serving in character. Several of these finally 
severed their connection with the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

As innovations in doctrine and practice be- 
came more developed, the care which had been 
exercised by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
been seen by many in various parts to have been 
very nearly correct. Yet there are persons in 
membership with that meeting who are not in 
harmony with its exercises, which calls for further 
forbearance and care. 


Some additional thoughts may be presented as 
showing the probable origin of the general de- 
fection in our Society. 

J. B. Braithwaite, the editor of the “Memoirs 
of J. J. Gurney,” made comments on the various 
subjects alluded to in the book. In reference to 
the Beacon trouble in England, he writes: 

“Others there were, who, though brought up 
with great strictness in the habits and usages of 
the Society, had not imbibed in their earlier years 
an extended knowledge of Scriptural truth ; and 
who, after leading a regular and blameless life 
among their fellow-men, had in their middle or 
declining age been for the first time awakened to 
the full conviction, that their salvation wholly 


depended on the free and unmerited merey of 
God in Christ Jesus. This was indeed a new 
light to their souls; and, under the painful con. 
sciousness, that they were dark before, the 

were too ready, perhaps, to reject all their former 
experiences ; too ready to think that all their 
brethren were in precisely the same condition ag 
they had been in; too ready to make this one 
precious doctrine the entire sum of their Christi- 
anity.” The idea embraced in italics is similar 
to the modern view of the “ Finished Work of 
Christ,” a belief in which promotes zeal rather 
than piety. 

The same views were imbibed (about the same 
time) by persons in Dublin, Ireland, some of 
whom had been members among Friends. An 
establishment was employed in printing the 
“Dolier Street Tracts,” which diffusely propa- 
gated the said “One doctrine as the entire sum of 
their Christianity.” This was claimed by Isaac 
Crewdson and others to be the antidote of Hicks- 
ism; but, in fact, was subversive of the principles 
of Friends, by ignoring the “ Light of Christ in 
man as God’s gift for man’s salvation.” 

The care that was exercised by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and by some others in reference 
to the published doctrines of J. J. Gurney proved 
a check to their circulation, as they were not 
considered as authority in the exposition of 
Christian doctrines by many Friends. 

But a speculative enquiry had been awakened; 
and the profuse circulation of the Dolier Street 
and Willard tracts, with other like literature, 
were coupled with much oral teaching and lau- 
dations of the work; so that many became ad- 
vocates of the cause. The movement has ob- 
tained so large a place in the minds of people, 
that many are saying, like the Town Clerk at 
Ephesus, “seeing that these things cannot be 
spoken against, ye ought to be quiet.” But the 
number of advocates does not always prove a 
thing correct or true. The movement is based 
upon “the one doctrine as the entire sum of Chris 
tianity.” 

Let not these “ perilous times” become as stum- 
bling blocks to any “The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal the Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” Let not discouragements 
result in ease or supineness; but let each en- 
deavor to do their appointed work “ while it is 
day.” We have need to “press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” “Trust in the Lord and do good; 9 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” 


ADAM SPENCER. 
SPRINGFORD, Ontario. 


An Indian Publisher—A unique publishing 
house is described by Bishop Hurst in Harper's 


Magazine. It is the establishment of Munshi 
Newal Kishore in Lucknow. The publisher is 
a Mohammedan, but warily keeps his religious 
prejudices in the background. He prints school- 
books and scientific treatises, sacred works for 
the Hindus, and editions of the Koran and vo 
luminous commentaries for his fellow-worshippers 
in the Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Urdu, Bbrashe, 
and English languages. His catalogue includes 
2,500 volumes. From insignificant surround 
ings he has developed a great business, and now 
employs 1,200 men, casting his own type, and 
doing every detail of book-making—editing in- 
cluded—under one great roof. His “ book agents” 
are to be found not only in all the great Hinda 
centres of the population, but in the East Indies, 
among the Afghans, in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Cairo, and even in the Soudan.— Christian “Ade 
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For “‘ Tus Frienp.” 
Our Religious Foundation. 


I want to see things as they really are, and 
jn a portion of the true light. And if I do, 
rmit me to say that I believe our Society or 
hurch is now attempting to stand on a very 
rickety foundation. So that many props, of 
various kinds, are insidiously brought in and 
used by false pretenders to hold it up, and in- 
crease its membership. Among these artificial 
rops which are designed to hold us up awhile 
onger, may be mentioned music, an educated 
and paid ministry, together with a more full 
liberty to conform with the world and to the 
ways of others in their worship, and in their 
dress and language, &c. But are these things 
adding to our strength; or, do they not rather 
show our weakness, and that we are getting off 
of our “‘ sure foundation,” which is Christ Jesus, 
the Rock of ages. While we remain there, even 
“the gates of hell” although they may open wide 
for us, will not be able to prevail against us. 

But where are we now? Do not these false 
openings abundantly prevail? And are they not 
taking multitudes into the broad way of the 
world, which leads to the destruction of the Di- 
vine life that once so conspicuously adorned us 
asa people? “If the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?” For if their founda- 
tion be destroyed, how can their church stand ? 
And how can a Quaker Church stand without a 
Quaker foundation ? 

It is written, “ Behold I lay in Zion for a foun- 
dation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation.” The Zion here spoken 
of must mean the Church. But what good does 
a foundation do in a Church unless we build 
upon it? And what good will our building do 
unless it is of the right material? It must be of 
tried stones—living stones. Did not the holy 
men of old, including our forefathers, build upon 
this foundation? Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, He was a tried stone—a sure 
foundation ; and all the stones in this spiritual 
building must be tried stones. Then will the 
building stand, and abide the day of his coming, 
when He comes as a refiner and purifier; and 
no other building or church will stand against 
the wiles of the enemy when he comes in like a 
flood as he now has. And no other foundation 
can be laid for our spiritual building, except that 
which is laid. 

But the wise master builders of our superficial 
religion, are rejecting this tried stone, because 
they are not willing to dig deep enough, and re- 
move the earth that covers the solid rock, the 
sure foundation. So they try some easier way 
than to work out their own salvation ; and be- 
come content to rely on the work that has been 
done for them without them, without experi- 
encing the work of Christ within them. So their 
building is easily overthrown, or blown down by 
some of the various winds of doctrine that are 
floating about in the religious world. We are 
told that “the foundation of God standeth sure; 
having this seal, the Lord knoweth them that 
are his.” While the professedly religious foun- 
dations that are built by man, in the various 
churches, have nothing sure about them. 


Dus.iy, Inp., Ninth Mo. 6th, 1887. 
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Bear in mind that the chief thing you do 
when you enlist in Christ’s service is, not to sub- 
scribe to a system of sound doctrine (important 
though that may be) but to confess Jesus as your 
Saviour and Lord, and to pledge to Him life- 
long loyalty and obedience.—T. L. Ouyler. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Toad-stools and their Allies—No. 8. 


When walking in the woods on the 12th of 
the Eighth Month, I observed several small 
round bodies growing on the ground. They 
were about the size of a filbert. The outside coat 
was a thin parchment-like skin, prettily mottled. 
On cutting one open the inside was found to be 
a mass of dark powder, which I suppose mainly 
consisted of the spores. They were a species of, 
or nearly allied to the Puff-balls, so called from 
emitting, when mature and pressed, a jet or puff 
of the spores in the shape of a fine dust. 

When quite young the interior of these Puff 
balls is filled with a cellular structure like bread- 
crumbs. This probably corresponds to the gill- 
plates of the Mushrooms, and to pores of some of 
the species heretofore described, which produce 
the spores or seeds of the plants of which they 
form a part. In the Puffball this spore-pro- 
ducing membrane is arranged in cells in the in- 
terior of the Fungus. This soon passes into a 
semi-liquid state, and then into the dusty con- 
dition of the specimens I gathered, which had 
reached maturity and were ready to discharge 
their seed. 

Passing to another part of the woods, my at- 
tention was arrested by several white objects 
which appeared to be just pushing themselves 
through the earth into the air. They were about 
the size and shape and color of a medium-sized 
parsnip-root, but the top was not so flat. They 
were moderately firm in texture for a Fungus, 
more so than most of the Toad-stools; were as 
easily cut as soft cheese, and showed no cells 
large enough to be visible to the naked eye. I 
brought two of these puzzling objects home with 
me, and laid them on the mantel of my room. 
On examining them two or three days after- 
wards, I found that they showed no symptoms of 
decay, but were actually growing! The material 
stored in the fleshly mass of which they consisted, 
was pushing out a distinct head and neck. One 
of them was placed in a pot with moistened 
earth, so that it might have a fairer’opportunity 
of developing itself. In a few days it formed a 
regular cap hke other toad-stools. 

On the 25th of the month, I noticed several 
white rounded Fungi growing on the ground in 
the woods, an inch or more in height, and en- 
larged at the top, so as to be somewhat of the 
shape of a fig—they might be deseribed as 
pear-shaped, only that the base too nearly ap- 
proached the swollen top in its size. They had 
no such distinction of parts as in the Toad-stools 
—no stem and cap and gills. The top was cov- 
ered with numerous small projections, ending in 
fine points. These plants were specimens of the 
Scleroderma bovista. In this genus the plant is 
enclosed in a tough skin, and from this it derives 
its name, Scleroderma, which is composed of two 
Greek words, Seleros, hard or tough, and derma, 
skin. When fully mature, the spores are pro- 
duced in the interior, and escape through the 
rupture of the outer coat. 

Without remarking on several other kinds of 
Fungus which I found on this occasion; and 
which, however attractive to the student who was 
collecting them, I know not how to describe so 
as to interest the reader who has not the plants 
before him; I will refer to two species of flow- 
ering plants which were growing in the same 
piece of woodland, and which, from the entire 
absence of any of the green cells which are al- 
most universally present in the higher orders of 
plants, seemed to form an intermediate link be- 
tween them and the Fungi. One of these was 
the well-known Indian Pipe ( Monotropa uniflora). 
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A group of five or six stems generally spring from 
a mass of fibrous roots. The whole plant is pure 
white, and semi-translucent, and is loosely cov- 
ered with thin scales which may perhaps be re- 
garded as its leaves. The top of the stem curves 
downward, and is enlarged, so as to partially re- 
semble a common clay tobacco-pipe. A closer 
examination shows that this enlargement is the 
flower of the plant. It has ten stamens which 
closely embrace the large pistil in the centre, so 
that the pollen of their anthers comes into contact 
with its viscid summit, and thus ensures the per- 
fection of the seeds. Between the anthers, at their 
base, are placed little white curved projections, 
as if another set had commenced growing, but 
had failed to reach their full size. 

The other flowering plant grew to about twice 
the height of the Indian Pipe, was a light brown 
or tawny color, instead of pure white, had only 
a few sheath-like leaves of the same color, and 
about twenty small flowers arranged along the 
upper part of the stem. The plant belongs to 
the Orchis family, and although its flowers are 
not so brilliant as in many other members of 
that group, yet the white under lip dotted with 
purple, and the arch above it, give them a quite 
pretty appearance to the careful observer. 

The root-stock, from which the stem springs, 
is a curious mass of irregular, toothed coral-like 
projections, almost or quite destitute of true 
fibrous roots. It has been supposed that it must 
be a parasite on the root of some other plant. 
But some recent investigations render it probable 
that plants like this and the Indian Pipe, are in 
some manner associated with subterranean Fungi, 
which feed on decaying vegetable matter, and 
then furnish nutriment to them. 

The plant I have been describing is the Coral- 
Root, ( Corallorhiza odontorhiza) and is so called 
from the peculiar shape of the root-stock— Coral- 
lorhiza meaning Coral-root; and odontorhiza, 
tooth-root. An examination of the plant will 
show that both names are applicable. 7 





BLEssEpD is he that exercises himself day and 
night in the law of the Lord; he shall be like a 
tree planted by the living waters, that shall pro- 
duce its fruit in its season, and even its leaves 
shall not wither. His demeanor, his counten- 
ance, his daily habits and his bearing will si- 
lently speak, and become the living illustration 
of his words and the complement to his actions. 

How great and how awful the difference in 
the course and utility of those who act only with 
a view to immediate results, and of those whose 
actions are the development of principles! And, 
as the truth of a principle remains the same 
whether. tried on a large or a small scale, I be- 
lieve that he acts wisely who applies, in the mi- 
nutiz of daily life, in the selection of his friends, 
or in the examination of his own heart or con- 
duct, the question, “Am I acting in oe 
from a germ of the Divine life within; or am 
shaping my path to obtain some immediate result 
of expediency? Am I endeavoring to compass 
effects, amidst a tangled web of foreign influence 
1 cannot calculate; or am I seeking simply to 
do what is right, and leaving the consequences 
to the good providence of God?” 

Truly may I say that I have ever found dignity 
of character and peace of heart to bear an exact 
proportion to the reception of this principle— 
M. A. Schimmelpennick. 


io 


THE loss of the soul is the loss of everything 
that can contribute to our peace here and here- 
after. 
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Unconscious Influence. 


THE SUBTLE LIFE WHICH FLOWS FROM THE MAN 
FILLED WITH GOD’S SPIRIT. 


Any one who carefully notes the comparative 
value of lives in a community, will soon learn 
that the element which counts for the most is 
that subtle thing which we call personal in- 
fluence. One may give much money to re- 
ligious and charitable objects; another may be 
an eloquent talker, and his voice may often be 
heard at public meetings; another may be en- 
terprising, foremost in all progressive move- 
ments; another may be scholarly, a writer, an 
author, an oracle on all questions of learning; 
another may represent the best things in art, in 
taste, in whatever is beautiful and refined—yet 
not one of these may impress himself on the 
community as does some quiet man, without 
either wealth or eloquence, or public spirit or 
scholarship, but who possesses that mysterious, 
indescribable power—a beneficent personal in- 
fluence. There is something in him more subtle 
than money, or speech, or activity or beauty—a 
spiritual force, which flows out from his life, and 
touches all other lives, and strangely affects 
them. It is to him what fragrance is to a 


flower, what light is to a lamp; it is part of 


himself, and yet it reaches outside and beyond 
himeelf. 

It is, so to speak, the projection of the man’s 
own character, the flowing out of his own life 
into other lives; it is the energy of the man’s 
spirit working, as it were, beyond his body, 
and working without hands. In the good man 


it is goodness—goodness dwelling in his soul, 
and pouring out like light from the windows of 


a cottage on a dark night. In the Christian 
there is more than mere human goodness; God’s 
spirit dwells in him. Every true Christian is 
in a sense a new incarnation. Paul said: 
“Christ liveth in me;” and he prayed for others 
that they might “be filled with all the fulness 
of God.” The lamp that burns in a Christian’s 
heart is the flame of the Divine Spirit, and the 
personal influence of a Christian becomes spir- 
itual power. 

Every good life is constantly scattering these 
unconscious, unpurposed influences. A mother 
works hard all day in her home, keeping her 
house in order, preparing comforts for her 
family, watching over her children. She can 
tell in the evening just how many garments she 
has mended, how many rooms she has swept, and 
the entire day’s history; but all day long she 
was patient, gentle, kind. At every turn she 
had a bright smile for her children; she had 
cheering words and fond attention for her hus- 
band; she had a pleasant welcome for the 
friends who called; in all these things she was 
unconsciously scattering seeds that will spring 
up in sweet flowers in other hearts and lives. 
Who doubts which of these two ministries is in 
reality the richer and the more effective? Yet 
the tired woman does not think of counting the 
wayside influences and services at all in her 
retrospect of the day’s work. If she could do 
so it would greatly cheer her, and strengthen 
her for a new day’s life when it begins. 

We do not realize the importance of this un- 
conscious part of our life ministry. In every 
greeting we give to another on the street, in 
every moment's conversation, in every letter we 
write, in every contact with other's lives, there 
is a subtle influence that goes from us that often 
reaches farther, and leaves a deeper impression, 
than the things themselves that we are doing at 


the time. After all, it is life itself, sanctified 
life, that is God’s holiest and most effective min- 
istry in this world—pure, sweet, patient, earnest, 
unselfish, loving life. It is not so much what 
we do in this world as what we are, that tells in 
spiritual results and impression. A good life is 
like a flower, which, though it neither toil nor 
spin, yet ever pours out a rich perfume, and 
thus performs a holy ministry —J. R. Miller, in 
Silent Time. 


—————--e 


WHEN the mind thinketh nothing; when the 
soul coveteth nothing ; and when the body acteth 
nothing contrary to the will of God: this is per- 
fect sanctification. 

Aenea ieee 
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HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID, 


When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 


Then rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 
And Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 
With priest and warrior’s voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze— 
Forsaken Israel wonders lone; 
Our fathers would fot know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 


But present still, though now unseen, 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen, 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And O, when stoops on Judah’s path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light! 


Our harps we left by Babel’s streams— 

The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are trimbrel, trump, and horn. 
But thou hast said, the blood of goats, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize— 
A contrite heart, and humble thoughts, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

— Walter Scott. 


ee 
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“I SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 


Not here! not here! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near, 

Where in the wilderness each footstep falters. 
I shall be satisfied, but O! not here. 


Not here—where all the dreams of earth deceive us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal; 

Where haunted ever by the thought that grieves us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourner may not know; 
Where heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life’s time-tossed currents flow. 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


Satisfied ! Satisfied! The spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred minds, 
The silent love that here meets no returning— 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied? The soul’s vague longing, 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills; 

O! what desires upon my soul are thronging, 
As I look upward to the heavenly hills. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending ; 
Saviour and Lord, with Thy frail child abide, 
Guide me towards home, where all my wanderings 
ending, 


I shall see Thee, and “ Shall be satisfied.” 


Sz 
“GATES OF THE CITY.” 


A pilgrim once (so runs an ancient tale), 

Old, worn, and spent, crept down a shadowed vale: 
On either hand rose mountains bleak and high; 
Chill was the gusty air, and dark the sky ; 

The path was rugged, and his feet were bare; 

His faded cheek was seamed by pain and care; 
His heavy eyes upon the ground were cast, 

And every step seemed feebler than the last. 


The valley ended where a naked rock 

Rose sheer from earth to heaven, as if to mock 
The pilgrim who had crept that toilsome way ; 
But while his dim and weary eyes essay 

To find an outlet, in the mountain side 

A ponderous sculptured brazen door he spied, 
And tottering toward it with fast-failing breath, 
Above the portal read, “ The Gate of Death.” 


He could not stay his feet that led thereto: 
It yielded to his touch, and passing through, 
He came into a world all bright and fair: 
Blue were the heavens, and balmy was the air; 
And, lo! the blood of youth was in his veins, 
And he was clad in robes that hold no stains 
Of his long pilgrimage. Amazed, he turned: 
Behold! a golden door behind him burned 
In that fair sunlight, and his wondering eyes, 
Now lusterful and clear as those new skies, 
Free from the mists of age, of care and strife, 
Above the portal read, “ The Gate of Life.” 


Wonderful Escapes, 


Presence of mind, coolness, and determination, 
are wonderful helps when one feels himself de- 
pendent upon his own exertions for deliverance 
from trouble or imprisonment. History is full 
of incidents where prisoners, unjustly confined, 
have made their escape by calmly looking at 
their situation, and then taking advantage of 
every thing in their power to effect their release. 
And many a life has been needlessly sacrificed 
by not seizing at the proper time the offered 
means, and being so cast down at the very thought 
of the situation as to leave no room for exertion 
and escape. 

History tells of Aristomenes, the Messenian 
general, who, being taken prisoner by the La 
cedemonians, was thrown, with other captives, 
into a deep gulf, where already lay the bones of 
hundreds of criminals who had been put to death. 

Of all his company of soldiers and officers, 
Aristomenes was the only one who survived the 
fall; and stunned and bruised, he lay for two 
days scarcely able to move. At the end of that 
time a fox, prowling among the dead bodies, 
approached him, and Aristomenes at once con- 
cluded that there must be some opening through 
which the animal entered the cave, and by which 
he would retreat. He seized the fox by the leg, 
and when it turned to bite, thrust his mantle in 
its mouth. 

The animal, struggling to escape, led the way, 
gradually drawing the suffering man along, who 
did some creeping himself, of course, until they 
reached a side of the mountain, where there was 
a hole just large enough for the fox to escape. 

This gave heart to the general, who set about 
enlarging the hole, until he too was able to force 
his body through and escape to his own people. 

During our own civil war there were many 
wonderful hair-breadth escapes, a good part of 
which have never reached the ear of the public. 

One we have heard of happened in the case of 
Corporal Taylor. He had been a prisoner for 
many months, and poor lodgings and coarse fare 
made his captivity more and more unbearable. 

One rainy evening, after a wet and dreary day, 
he noticed that the sentry who had charge of him- 
self and other prisoners, had doubled himself up 
in a corner facing the door, and lulled by the 
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storm, was taking an occasional doze. Slipping 
around to a side window which was open, the 
corporal gave a sudden spring, and found him- 
self outside without having awakened his guard. 
But there were outside guards, numerous and 
likely to be too wide awake to let him pass un- 
noticed; and he sat down in a corner to think 
what he had best do. 

At that moment a drove of hogs going, we 
suppose, to their accustomed place of shelter, 

d along. Up jumped the corporal, and 
throwing his blanket over his head as for pro- 
tection, and raising his hand, he quickened the 
swine’s movements, calling out to them as if he 
and they were old acquaintances. 

On they went, passing the guard, and along 
the highway for some distance, until out of sight 
and sound of the camp, when the hogs were left 
to take their own course, and Corporal Taylor, 
taking to the woods travelling all night and 
resting most of the day, succeeded after five days 
in reaching his regiment. 


——OO 


The Christian Advocate of New York relates 
the following sad illustration of the force of a 
depraved appetite : 


“A number of years ago, a family, living in 
one of the large Atlantic cities, advertised for a 
woman of all work. Among those who re- 
sponded was a person, apparently about twenty- 
seven years of age, tall and fine-looking, but 
singularly reticent. She answered the questions 
which were asked in the fewest possible words, 
and asked that she might be tried, stating that 
if they were not pleased with her at the end of a 
week she would take her departure, and no harm 
would be done. When asked for a recommenda- 
tion she said that she had not lived at service for 
a number of years, but had supported herself as 
a seamstress. After some hesitation they took 
her at fourteen dollars a month. 

“Everything she did was perfectly done; the 
kitchen was kept as though intended to be ready 
for exhibition at all hours of the day or night; 
the cooking all that could be desired ; the ‘ up- 
stairs’ work neatly, regularly and faithfully per- 
formed. But never once did she voluntarily 
enter into conversation with any of the members 
of the family. Questions were answered respect- 
fully, but without a superfluous sentence or syl- 
lable. Directions were always understood. 

“She had a singular dislike for company, and 
reduced her service in waiting on the table in 
most ingenious ways, until, while everything 
seemed to be provided, she did not appear more 
than once if company were present, and that 
when the final course was brought on. 

“She never went out, never received a caller, 
and the family would have thought that they 
had found the domestic treasure of the world, 
had it not been for a mysterious air that con- 
tinually surrounded her, the influence of which 
upon the younger members of the family, who 
would have been glad to talk with her, became 
somewhat depressing. The remarkable fact was 
that she never received a letter by mail. 

“This state of things continued for about two 
months, when the family made a visit to a country 
place which they had, with a view to preparing 
it for the coming season. The lady of the house 
stated that they would not return until eight 
o'clock ; but, accomplishing their object in time 
to take a six o’clock train, they reached the 
house a little after seven. As they drew near 
they heard music, and entering with a night- 
key, they stood in the hall, and heard the most 
beautiful strains of one of Beethoven’s sympho- 
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nies, or some equally well-known and difficult 
composition. They had never heard an amateur 
performance that indicated more skill. With 
curiosity intensely excited, they peered through 
a crack between the- folding doors, and saw 
their cook and maid-of-all-work seated at the 
piano and entirely absorbed. After a little while 
they made a sound, she rose, blushed crimson, 
and went down into the kitchen. A few days 
afterward she was asked by her mistress where 
she learned to play, but made no reply. The 
mystery was intensified, but no solution was 
reached. 

“ About two weeks later she disappeared. At 
the end of the second day she returned, and 
stated that she had been taken sick while calling 
upon a friend, and had been unable to leave the 
house until that afternoon. Of course, the matter 
was considered satisfactorily explained, and all 
things went on smoothly for about a month, 
when she disappeared for three days, returning 
with the aspect of one who had been quite ill. 
Similar explanations were made. In two weeks 
more she went out in the afternoon, and returned 
that evening obviously intoxicated. 

“The next morning the head of the house said 
to her, ‘Do you know the condition you were in 
last night?’ She burst into tears, and said that 
she did. On inquiry, she stated that she was the 
daughter of an estimable and wealthy citizen 
of Boston; that she had been well educated, par- 
ticularly in music, but had contracted the habit 
of drinking, by the free use of wine in the family, 
and also by having had stimulants prescribed for 
her. She further said that she had disgraced 
her parents, and had determined to earn her 
own living. Her knowledge of cookery had 
been acquired partly from lessons which had 
been given by a professional to ladies, and 
partly by a natural love for the work. 

“She besought our informant to give her an- 
other trial, which he gladly did. But the inter- 
vals became shorter between her disappearances, 
and in a comparatively short time it became 
necessary to discharge her, and she was never 
heard of afterward. 

“The above account was communicated to the 
Editor of the Christian Advocate by the family 
who employed her, a short time after her de- 
parture. In its essentials it is as told to us; the 
language, of course, being that of the writer, and 
not of the original narrator. 

“No slavery ever invented by man is equal to 
that produced by rum, whose chains are still 
strong and often irresistible when they have 
been invisible for months, and when the slave 
has finally thought himself free.” 

SELECTED. 

There are thousands upon thousands in Eng- 
land and America who so read of, and believe 
in Christ, as to become religious but not truly 
godly ; believers but not saints. 

Their religion is not that which springs from 
God by his Spirit dwelling in their hearts. 

Christ out of them, and for them, is so written 
and preached up to them, and believed in by them, 
that Christ, with them, and in them, is not known. 

A Christ that saves is everywhere spoken of: 
the Christ that crucifies, nowhere. 
the Scriptures is made everything: the Holy 
Spirit little or nothing. He is admitted in theory, 
but little or not at all known in reality. 

The religion of preachers and people is more 
the fruit of the letter of Scripture enlightening, 
in some measure, the understanding, than the 
Spirit, the Blessed Spirit, convincing of Sin and 
giving a New Heart. 


The letter of 
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A faith of man which says, “If I believe I 
shall be saved,” is prevalent, almost universal, 
amongst professors; while the faith which is of 
the operation of God, and a fruit of the Spirit is 
rarely seen. 

The former, which fills the understanding and 
engages the heart with dogmas, opinions, doc- 
trines, forms, and ceremonies, is everywhere to be 
met with: the latter, which unites the heart to 
God, makes one with Christ in spirit, brings a 
love which is unutterable, and a peace which 
passeth understanding, is scarcely anywhere to 
be found. 

Thus genuine Christianity faints and droops, 
while Infidelity sneers and Popery revives. 

But who are principally accountable to the 
most blessed God for this state of things ? 

The answer is: Half-hearted, unfaithful, un- 
anointed, man-made ministers on the one hand ; 
religious scribes and tract-writers and distributors 
on the other. 

The former, by so preaching and living as to 
make people think they are “godly” without the 
real possession of God, who is alone the salvation 
of his people. The latter, by so writing thata faith 
which is of man, is taken to be that which is of 
God by the Spirit, leading men imperceptibly 
into the possession of a Christianity springing 
chiefly from a cultivated understanding, in the 
place of a New divine Heart and right spirit, the 
gift of God, in, and by, Christ Jesus our Lord. 

He that hath ‘ears to hear let him hear. 





Natural History, Science, &. 


A Large Elder Tree.—There is a very great 
difference in size between different species of the 
same genus of trees. For example, the diminu- 
tive Scrub Oak of our sandy New Jersey barrens, 
which bears abundant crops of acorns while 
reaching only two or three feet from the ground, 
is very unlike the majestic White Oak, with a 
trunk of several feet in diameter, and whose top 
sometimes towers to the altitude of 150 feet. 

The common Elder of the East (Sambucus 
Canadensis) which is never more than a bush of 
a few feet in height, with stem an inch or two in 
thickness, in point of size falls far behind a Cali- 
fornia species, which grows so large as to be fairly 
entitled to the name of a “tree.” One of these, 
probably of unusual dimensions, is described in 
a recent letter, written by Hugh D. Vail, a 
Friend, of Santa Barbara, Cal., a well-informed 
and accurate observer. His letter says :— 

“Four years ago, while driving through Ana- 
heim, our attention was attracted by a large 
Elder in full bloom, standing in a yard in front 
of one of the dwellings there; and in thinking 
about it afterwards, I regretted not having stop- 
ped and measured it. So this summer, when we 
went there, I determined to do it, and bought a 
tape-line expressly for the purpose ; but on pass- 
ing the place where I thought it was, I could see 
nothing of it, and on going back again to the 
house, we found that it had been cut down two 
years ago, ‘ because,’ as the German mistress of 
the house said, ‘he was too big: we hadn’t room 
for him.’ But in the same yard there was a 
mate to the ‘big elder, as it appears to have 
been called in the place, which we did measure, 
with the following result : 

Girth in the smallest part of the trunk, 8 ft. 94 in. 


“ one foot from the ground, . . 11 “10 “ 
“ about 6 feet from the ground, 
below the fork, F ; 2S a2 


“ 7 « 


of largest branch, . . . . a> 3 


Estimated height, . 38 feet. 
How much larger the other was than this I 
could not ascertain; but the: woman said, ‘he 
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was much bigger.’ From my recollection of the 
appearance of that, as seen in passing, as com- 
pared with that of this seen in the same way, I 
think that it must have been at least of twice the 
cubical dimensions. The Elders in California 
are very similar in appearance to our Eastern 
ones, but are probably of a different species.” 

The Elder thus described was probably the 
Sambucus glauca, which grows in Oregon and 
California, and is common near the sea-coast, 
and forms a small tree. Asa Gray says it grows 
to a diameter of 12 inches, and a height of 18 
feet. If those described by our friend H. D. 
Vail belong to the same species, they must have 
been unusually large specimens. 


The Vinegar-plant and the Vinegar-eel.—“ The 
tough, healers substance, commonly called 
‘mother,’ which forms in vinegar,” says Popular 
Science Monthly, “is one of the many fungi 
whose spores float in the air, settle as dust on 
exposed objects, and fall into exposed liquids, 
ready to grow into a bulky plant when conditions 
favor. The exact position of the vinegar-plant 
among fungi has not been settled. The plant 
develops while the vinegar is making; that is, 
while the percentage of acetic acid is increasing, 
and its presence tends to hasten the operation. 
It grows on the surface of the vinegar, and if 
not disturbed will cover the whole surface, con- 
forming to the shape of the vessel.” 

Manufacturers of vinegar get rid of the 
“mother” as soon as possible. The popular 
notion that the presence of “ mother’ shows that 
the vinegar is made of cider, and is of good 
quality, is not well founded. The vinegar-plant 
appears in vinegar made of molasses, and it is 
really as undesirable in vinegar as mould on 
bread. The little wriggling creatures that swarm 
in some vinegars have been credited by some 
uneducated persons with being the life of the 
vinegar. The fact is that their presence is in no 
way beneficial. 

These eels are developed in most fruits, and 
hence readily find their way into vinegar made 
from fruit juices. Vinegar which contains them 
must contain some mucilaginous or albuminous 
matter, or the eels would have no food, and 
could not exist. They need air, also, and they 
have been observed engaged in a curious struggle 
with the vinegar plant at the surface. The 
plant tends to prevent their obtaining the requi- 
site supply of air, and the eels were seen com- 
bining their efforts to submerge it. They may 
be killed by heating the vinegar to 128 degrees 
Fahr., or by adding boracic acid. The presence of 
the vinegar plant, vinegar eels, or other foreign 
substance, is liable to induce putrefaction, espe- 
cially if the vinegar is weak.—T'he Independent. 


A Diver and a Shark.—A singular marine 
battle is described by the London Telegraph as 
having occurred at Douarnenez, on the Breton 
coast, between a diver and a “boultous” de- 
scribed as a variety of shark. It appears that 
the diver, who was engaged in laying a founda- 
tion for an ocean pier, had descended into the 
sea, but had scarcely got to the last rung of the 
ladder when he saw the sea monster lying be- 
tween two huge lumps of rock. He had in his 
hands only his stone-chisel and a hammer, and 
he intended to go up for-a crowbar at once, but 
the fish was too fast for him. It came toward 
him through the green water with its enormous 
jaws wide open. Without losing a moment he 
managed to wound the animal in the throat with 
his chisel, and then held it down on a stone while 
he drew his knife and made a hole in its body, 
through which he -passed a rope, and thus sent 


the fish to the surface. Had it not been for his 
quickness and dexterity, the diver, owing to the 
rents which the fish would make in his apparatus, 
would have been drowned and then devoured. 
As it happened, it was the “boultous” that was 
not only defeated but eaten, for its body was 
divided among the victor and his comrades, who 
made a capital bouillabaisse of its prime parts. 


The Punkah—* Another peculiarity of the 
churches in India is the punkah, which, as you 
know, is a framework of wood covered with 
cloth, and with a deep white frill. Rows of these 
hang from end to end of the church, suspended 
from the ceiling, and are swung by ropes which 
pass through holes in the wall, and are pulled by 
natives (in private houses there are relays of 
punkah coolies, who relieve guard night and 
day). Why some simple machine has never 
been devised to do this tedious work, is matter 
for wonder; but some one suggests that no ma- 
chine would do it for sixpence a day, which is 
the wage of these men—certainly none would be 
so noiseless. And the gentle Hindoo has no 
objection to work that merely involves sitting 
still and pulling a rope. The effect of these rows 
of great white-frilled fans, chasing one another 
irregularly, up and down the church, is positively 
bewildering. Sometimes they seem to overtake 
those in front of them, then they are just left 
behind. After a while as you watch them the 
effect becomes soporific. ‘To the parson it must 
be exceedingly irksome to preach to an invisible 
congregation, now revealed for a second, now 
again hidden in white moving clouds of cotton.” 
—In the Himalayas. 


oe 


Items. 

Roman Catholic Tendency.—We give the follow- 
ing paragraph from The Catholic Times, a Romish 
organ: 

“Our readers will probably be surprised to hear 
that in no less than ninety-five churches and chapels 
of the Anglican communion, devotions are regularly 
offered every month for the souls in purgatory. 
The worshippers on these occasions erroneously 
suppose that they are offering the sacrifice of the 
Mass for the repose of the holy souls; but it would 
be wrong to doubt the efficacy of prayers offered by 
those whose charity has overcome the heresy of 
their creed, and has moved them to remember their 
departed friends before God.” 

he result of this is, from time to time, shown in 
certain of these worshippers going over to Rome, as 
recently Sir Charles Young and Mary Howitt have 
done, the latter having stated that she has “found 
peace” in Romanism. After passing from Quaker- 
ism to Unitarianism, and from Unitarianism to 
Romanism, to find peace only in the last; it must 
surely be very painful to Mary Howitt to remember 
her husband’s death, while he was in communion 
with the Friends, and perhaps no less painful to re- 
member chapters ten to fourteen of his “ History of 
Priestcraft.””—London Christian. 


Faithfulness of African Converts.—The Independent 
publishes an extract from a letter of one of the 
Catholic priests in Uganda. bearing testimony to 
the firmness of the native Christians in enduring 
the persecutions to which they have been subjected 
since the accession of the present king. It says:— 

“ At Uganda the practice of our holy religion is 
now forbidden under pain of death; and it is im- 
possible for our neophytes to visit us, except by 
stealth at night. Nevertheless, during the month 
I stayed at St. Mary of Rubaga, many of them ex- 
posed their lives by coming to see me. Often I had 
to rise four or five times a night to receive my dear 
visitors. I cannot say how I have been touched by 
the marvellous effects grace has produced in these 
Christians of a day. They behold the cruel death 
that awaits them with a calm courage that only 
faith can give. The executioners, they often say, 
kill the body, but cannot murder the soul ; they in- 


flict suffering for a few moments, but then the spirit 
escapes them and flees to the good God, who makes 
it happy for eternity. Many Christians have asked 
me whether to hide themselves is not a sort of 
apostasy, and whether it would not be better to go 
to the king, and declare themselves as Christians, 
It is difficult to tell the exact number of martyrs 
but according to the Ugandas, it already exceeds 
one hundred. Up to the present, however, we have 
the names only of twenty-two victims. The cour- 
age which these martyrs have shown in the midst 
of the most horrible tortures, has, as in the first 
centuries of Christianity, made the pagans believe 
that we have a mysterious philter which renders 
tortures sweet and death a matter of indifference,” 


Disgraceful Way of Raising Money.—It is stated 
in the Boston papers, that an entertainment wag 
given at the Nantucket Beach Rink, the proceeds of 
which were to be used in the erection of a Catholi¢ 
place of worship. Part of the amusements provided 
for the spectators was a pugilistic combat! It is 
said $1500 were realized by the exhibition. It ig 
strange that any one can suppose a blessing will 
rest on money so procured. 


Judicial Oaths.—The Tombs Court of New York 
city recently refused to go through the Chinese rig- 
marole in administering a judicial oath to a China- 
man. All the Chinese formalities had been pro- 
vided; but, upon the declaration of the Chinaman 
that he would regard the ordinary way of adminis- 
tering such an oath as binding upon his conscience, 
the court declined to make any use of these formali- 
ties. In our opinion the judicial oath, even as ad- 
ministered in this country, had better be dispensed 
with altogether. We do not believe that it is of any 
service in securing the ends of justice. Let the 
penal statute against perjury before a court of justice 
stand, and the offence be punished whenever com- 
mitted; and all the ends of justice will be as well 
secured without the oath as with it, whether it bein 
the ridiculous form of the Chinese, or in that prac- 
ticed in this country. A liar will not be madea 
truth-teller by being sworn, and a truth-teller does 
not need to be sworn. We believe in the Quaker 
doctrine and the Quaker argument on this subject. 
The Quakers refuse to be sworn, and yet their testi- 
mony in courts of justice is received with as much 
confidence as if they had been sworn. It is enough 
for civil government to punish the crime of perjury, 
and this it can do as well without the oath as with 
it. The usual manner of its administration is such 
as to give it no practical force. 


Roman Catholic Schools among our Indians.—The 
Roman Catholic Church at the present time is main- 
taining 55 Indian schools, of which 35 supply board 
and clothing. Of these 14 are in Dakota, 3 in 
Montana, 2 in Idaho, 1 in Wyoming, 3 in Wash- 
ington Territory, 11 in New Mexico, and 2 in 
Alaska. Others are located in different States. 
The total attendance is between three and four thou- 
sand. The Government furnishes financial aid to 
this work, but the teachers and management are 
Roman Catholic. 
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The North American Review, in its Eighth 
Month issue, contains an interesting article writ 
ten by a Chinese, Wong Chin Foo, in which he 
contrasts some of the doctrines preached by those 
who profess the Christian name, and some of the 
political and social evils which abound in nations 
professing Christianity, with the condition of 
things in his native country; and he draws the 
conclusion that there is no sufficient reason to 
induce the Chinese to leave Confucianism, or to 
adopt the ways of Western civilization. 

In making his comparisons, the writer proba- 
bly leaves out of sight many of the evils among 
his own people, which are visible to an intelligent 
foreign resident in China, or at least does not 
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give them due prominence; and we do not unite 
with his decision of the case; but the article is 
certainly a very suggestive one, calculated to 
draw attention to those defects among ourselves, 
which are a hindrance to the spread of Christi- 
anity, and to lessen the self-complacency with 
which we speak of “the benighted heathen,” and 
to awaken us to the necessity of removing “ the 
beam out of our own eye.” 

He states that when about 17 years old, he 
“was transferred to the midst of our show 
Christian civilization,” and met with kind friends 
who were solicitous for his welfare. Under their 
influence he so far embraced Christianity, that 
he thought of preaching it to his own people. 

But when he came to study the doctrine 
taught by its professors, he was bewildered by 
their variety and contradictions. He found some 
believed that God “had foreordained most of the 
helpless human race to an eternal hell ;” and he 
says, “To preach such a doctrine to intelligent 
heathens would only raise in their minds doubts 
of my sanity, if they did not believe I was lying.” 

When he examined the subject of water-bap- 
tism, he found so much contest “over the merits 
of cold-water initiation and the method and time 
of using it,” that he “ became disgusted with such 
trivialities.” 

Another stumbling-block was the animosity 
that existed between Protestants and Catholics. 
Of this he says:—“ My Protestant friends be- 
seeched me not to touch Catholicism, declaring 
it was worse than heathenism—in which I agreed ; 
but the same line of argument also convinced me 
that Protestantism stood in the same category.” 

Our readers are well aware that these obstruc- 
tions to the reception of Christianity do not be- 
long to the religion as taught by its Divine Au- 
thor; but are the results of the speculations, the 
prejudices and the passions of men; and that 
they would largely disappear, if there were 
a more universal and full dependence on the 
teachings of the Spirit of Christ, which visits the 
hearts of all for their instruction in the way of 
life: and that Quakerism, which Wong Chin 
Foo classes among the sects “ not worth a serious 
study by the non-Christian,” but which is in 
truth, “ Primitive Christianity Revived,” would 
have furnished a solution of Some of the dif- 
culties he encountered. 

But the greatest stumbling-block of a doctrinal 
character, that on which, he says, “I figuratively 
‘went to pieces’ on Christianity,” appears to have 
been “the idea that however wicked the sinner, 
he had the same chance of salvation ‘through 
the Blood of the Lamb’ as the most God-fearing.” 
“Applying this dogma, I began to think of my 
own —— on the other side of Jordan. Sup- 
pose Dennis Kearney, the California sand-lotter, 
should slip in and meet me there, would he not 
be likely to forget his heavenly songs, and howl 
once more ‘ The Chinese must go!’ and organize 
a heavenly crusade to have me and others im- 
mediately cast out into the other place?” 

The forgiveness of sin by the Almighty is one 
of the most precious doctrines of Christianity, but 
it is inseparably connected with repentance and 
the forsaking of sin by the penitent suppliant. 
If Dennis Kearney hou enter Heaven, it 
would not be as a hater of his fellow-men, but as 
one who had been thoroughly changed, and had 
learned to love even his enemies, and to do good 
to them who wronged him ; and who had become 
fitted to be the loving companion and fellow- 
servant of all those who had obtained admission 
intoa state of bliss. Yet we can easily imagine that 
the alienation from Christianity of Wong Chin 
Foo may have been promoted by the one-sided 
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manner in which many persons have preached the 
doctrine of salvation, making it depend too much 
on a profession of faith, and not sufficiently bring- 
ing into view the necessity of becoming just and 
holy and God-fearing in this life; and leaving out 
of view such Scripture testimonies as that of our 
Saviour, “ The tree is known by its fruits,” and of 
his apostle, “God will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds: to them, who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for glory and honor 
and immortality, eternal life: But unto them that 
are contentious and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness; indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.” 

Other matters to which Wong Chin Foo refers 
as objections to the reception of Christianity are 
the eagerness for money-getting, the selfishness, 
the dishonesty of politicians, and other glaring 
evils,” which we can but acknowledge to exist, 
but which are not the fruits of Christianity, but 
— of how many of its professors are not 
iving up to its principles. It is a mournful 
truth that these things do greatly hinder the 
spread of the truth; and this consideration is an 
added reason why we should all endeavor to live 
“holily, justly and unblameably.” 


The conclusion of the article is as follows:— 


“We heathen are a God-fearing race. Aye, 
we believe the whole Universe—creation—what- 
ever exists and has existed—is of God and in 
God ; that figuratively, the thunder is his voice 
and the lightning his mighty hands ; that every- 
thing we do and contemplate doing is seen and 
known by Him; that He has created this and 
other worlds to effectuate beneficent, not merci- 
less, designs; and that all that He has done is 
for the steady, progressive benefit of the creatures 
whom he endowed with life and sensibility, and 
to whom as a consequence He owes and gives 
paternal compensation and justice ; yet his voice 
will threaten, and his mighty hand chastise those 
who deliberately disobey his sacred laws and 
their duty to their fellow-men. 

“*Do unto others as you wish they would do 
unto you,’ or ‘ Love your neighbor as yourself,’ 
is the great Divine law which Christians and 
heathen alike hold, but which the Christians 
ignore. 

“This is what keeps me the heathen I am! 
And I earnestly invite the Christians uf A merica 
to come to Confucius.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—Of the three per cent loan issued 
in 1882, amounting to $305,581,250, only $1,971,000 
remained outstanding on the 16th inst. 

Fires have destroyed property in this country at the 
rate of $10,000,000 a month this year, the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin says, adding that “a great proportion 
of the fire loss be obviated, and millions of dollars can 
be earned by saving them, for the majority of fires 
occur either from carelessness or crime, and nothing 
like adequate attention is devoted to this state of 
affairs.” 

In reference to the reported release of the British 
and American sealing vessels seized in Alaskan waters, 
Secretary Bayard says: “There has been to my knowl- 
edge no order issued by the President for the release 
of any of the vessels seized this year, simply because 
we have no knowledge of the circumstances under 
which the vessels were seized, and we only know that 
they are in the hands of the Court, and, therefore, will 
be dealt with according to law. There were three 
cases last year in which the President saw fit to order 
the release of three vessels seized in August, 1886, but 
those are the only cases I know of in which vessels 
were ordered released. That occurred last year and 
the facts were made public at the time.” 

Commissioner Dawson, of the Bureau of Education, 
who left Washington in the Seventh Month for Alaska, 
has returned to Washington. He says the Indians of 
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Alaska are becoming civilized, and thinks that the 
educational facilities which the Government is provid- 
ing for that Territory will bring forth good results. 
The laws against the sale of liquor, he says, are strictly 
enforced. During the Commissioner’s stay, a captain 
of a schooner was caught endeavoring to smuggle a 
cargo of liquor into the Sesetiasy and sentenced to pay 
a fine of $5000 and to serve a term of imprisonment. 

Bishop Walker, of the Indian Commission, who re- 
cently returned to Bismarck, Dakota, from a visit to 
Standing Rock, had a consultation with the Indians. 
Chief Gaul did most of the talking. The Indians com- 
plain that the boundary lines of the reservation are 
not well designed, and ask that they be fixed, and the 
Indians permitted to build mounds the entire distance, 
so that the whites will not trespass. They also com- 
plain that the food given by the Government is musty, 
and for this they blame the inspector, not the agent. 
They oppose the Dawes bill, and say they do not want 
land dealt out to them in severalty, but want to know 
how much land they have, and control it as they see fit. 

Professor Riley, Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
in speaking of the education of Indian children, said 
that, unfortunately, the Government did not have 
buildings enough to accommodate more than one-half 
of the Indian children who would attend school. The 
only Indians: now opposed to the education of their 
children were the Utes, in Colorado, and he thought 
they would give in before long. The greatest need of 
Indians schools, he says, is on the Sioux Reservation. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, on the 14th instant, 
delivered an opinion in the Anarchist cases from Chi- 
cago, unanimously affirming the judgment of the Court 

elow. 

Last winter the Montana Legislature authorized a 
bounty of ten cents for prairie dogs and five cents for 
ground squirrels, and to date the Territory has paid 
for 698,971 ground squirrels and 153,709 prairie dogs, 
or a total of over 350,000. The bounty exhausted all 
the money in the Treasury. The Governor called a 
special session of the Legislature and the bounty law 
was repealed. 

A despatch from Koehler, Michigan, says the forest 
fires in that vicinity are again raging as badly as ever, 
and, if rain does not soon come, there will not be a 
standing tree left. The road leading east from Koehler 
is blocked by falling timber, piled at some points to a 
height of fifteen feet. “ At night the sky is illuminated 
as far as the eyecan see, while the smoke is suffocating, 
and the crash of falling timber is deafening.” Heavy 
fires are also reported from the Black Lake region. 

There were never so many peaches grown along the 
Hudson, reports say, as this year. The crop is ex- 
pected to exceed that of last year by 6000 tons. 

In the National Journeymen Brewers’ Convention, 
at Detroit, on the 13th instant, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted censuring General Master Workman 
Powderly and the members of the General Executive 
Board of the Knights of Labor for their position on 
the liquor question, and declaring that should the 
journeymen brewers enter politics they will support 
for office only such candidates, regardless of party, as 
shall openly declare themselves opposed to prohibition. 

tue National Protective Association, composed of 
wholesale Whion-» dealers and distillers, met on the 


same day in Cincinnati. r... ~cenciation was organized 
in Chicago a year ago, and since then ._, done a great 
TD 


deal of work in Michigan and Texas, against »..“p,. 
hibitionists. The present field of action is Tennessee, 
where an election on the question of a prohibitory 
amendment will be held near the close of this month. 

The Returning Board of Texas has canvassed the 
vote of the counties on the Constitutional amendments 
voted upon on the 5th of Eighth Month last. The 
total vote of the State in favor of the Prohibition 
amendment was 129,273; against, 221,627; majority 
against Prohibition, 92,354. These figures are subject 
to revision. 

The Governor of Georgia has signed the “ Wine 
Room” bill, which imposes a tax of $10,000 on all wine 
rooms, thus legislating them out of existence. These 
rooms were permitted under the local option law. 

The vein of rock salt discovered at Ellsworth, 
Kansas, is reported to be 165 feet thick and 96 per 
cent. pure, the other 4 per cent. being lime and mag- 
nesia, but no potash. The salt is pure white and fit for 
table use on grinding only. The vein is 705 feet below 
the surface. 

The centenary of the signing of the United States 
Constitution in this city, on the 15th, 16th and 17th 
instants. Notwithstanding the crowds of people in the 
streets, and on temporary stands provided for specta- 
tors, industrial and military parades, &c., no serious 
accident appears to have occurred. 
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According to the estimates of general passenger 
agents, there were brought to the city last week by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 269,000 visitors, by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading 207,000, by the Baltimore and 
Ohio 20,000. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 358, 
which was 34 less than during the previous week, and 
38 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing, 42 died of consumption; 28 
of marasmus; 24 of typhoid fever ; 20 of convulsions ; 
19 of inflammation of the lungs; 18 of debility ; 13 of 
apoplexy ; 12 of casualties, and 11 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, reg., 1243; coupon, 
125}; currency 6’s, 122 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet at 10} ets. for middling uplands. 

Refined sugars were active and steady. Wholesale 
prices were 67-16 a 6}c. for powdered; 6 7-16c. for 
granulated ; 6 5-16c. for crystal A, and 5 15-l6c. for 
confectioners’ A. 

Feed was scarce and steady, with a light demand. 
Sales of one car good winter bran at $17.50 per ton. 
Quotations: Bran. winter, $17.25 a $18; bran, spring, 
$16.50 a $17. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was quiet, but quo- 
tations were unchanged. Sales of 250 barrel Ohio, 
straight, at $4.25; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.35 a 
$4.50; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25, and 625 
barrels do. patent, at $4.75 a $4.90. Rye flour was 
scarce and firmer at $3.15 a $3.25 per barrel for choice 
and fancy. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 773 a 78 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, nominal, 51 a 513 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, at 345 a 343 cts. 

Potatoes were in fair demand and steady. Quota- 
tions: White potatoes—Early Rose, choice, per bushel, 
65 a 70c.; Pennsylvania mixed, per bushel, 55 a 60c. ; 
Pennsylvania and Jersey, per basket, 40 a 45c. ; sweets, 
prime, up Jersey, per basket, 50 a 55c.; do. prime, 
down Jersey, per basket, 40 a 45c.; do., seconds, per 
basket, 20 a 25c. 

Beef cattle were in good demand and } a ec. higher, 
at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were in full supply and }c. lower. Lambs 
declined $c. Sheep, 2 a 4} cts. Lambs, 3 a6 cts. 

Hogs were active and firm, at 74 a 8 cts. 

Milch cows were in fair request, at $25 a $60. 

Milch calves were fairly active, at 5 a7 cts. 

Fat cows were in moderate demand, at 2 a 3} cts. 

ForeiGgn.—The London Yelegraph of the 16th inst., 
commenting on the celebration of the Constitutional 
Centennial at Philadelphia, says: “ America is rapidly 
becoming a festive, pageant-loving country, differing 
radically from the powerful but grim community pic- 
tured in Dickens’ ‘ American Notes’ ”’ 

Parliament was prorogued on the 16th instant. It is 
expected to convene again on the 30th of Eleventh 
Month. The Queen, in her speech closing the session, 
says rather dubiously : 

“The wants and difficulties of Ireland have occupied 
your close attention during a protracted session. I trust 
the remedies your wisdom has provided will gradually 
effect a complete restoration of order in Ireland and 
give renewed encouragement to peaceful industry.” 

The cell in which William O’Brien, the T»*-*« ©ditor, 
is confined, is described as beine ~~?7 9 YY 4 feet in di- 
Joseph, ~uverlain’s visit to Coleraine, in London- 

1.--y, Will be made the occasion of a great Unionist 
demonstration. The railways will run special trains to 
accommodate visitors to the town. A temporary build- 
ing will be erected capable of holding 5000 persons. 
An address will be presented affirming the necessity of 
union and urging an early land settlement and local 
government for Ireland the same as in Great Britain. 
Chamberlain, it is expected, will announce his scheme 
of local government, the alternative of Home Rule. 

London, Ninth Month 16th.—A dreadful collision 
occurred here to-day on the Midland Railway. A train 
filled with excursionists who were going to Doncaster 
to witness the races at that place, collided with another 
train and was wrecked. The accounts of the disaster 
thus far received state that twenty-four of the excur- 
sionists were killed and seventy injured. 

On the 15th inst, the Count of Paris issued a mani- 
festo to the people of France. In it he says: 

“The situation imposes duties upon the Monarchists 
in the country, who, unshackled like those in Parlia- 
ment by a limited mandate, must show France how 
necessary it is and how easy it will be to restore the 
monarchy, and must reassure her against imaginary 
dangers and prove that the transition can be legally 
effected. In vain does Congress proclaim the eternity 
of the republic. The day France clearly manifests her 
wishes, no obstacle or procedure will prevent the re- 


vival of the monarchy. Experience, however, gives 
small ground to hope for a peaceful transition. History 
furnishes too many reasons by which to forsee one of 
those violent crises which seem to be of periodical 
character in the life of the nation.” This paper has 
caused considerable apprehension in France. 

Captain General Terrero, of Spain, publishes an 
edict in the Manilla Gazette declaring the Caroline and 
Pelew Islands to be in a state of siege, owing to the 
manifestations of rebellion on the part of the natives. 
A despatch from Rome dated Ninth Month 18th, says : 
“The cholera afflicting the inhabitants of Messina is 
of the most violent character, death usually ensuing an 
hour after the attack. The mortality is not confined to 
the lower classes. There is great misery among the 
people. The grave-diggers refuse to pursue their call- 
ing until compelled to doso by the troops. The epidemic 
has appeared in the prisons. The true state of affairs 
has not yet been published. It is reported that many 
new cases of cholera are occurring in Rome daily.” 

On the 19th instant, the Cologne Gazette published 
an article in which it says that Germany will hence- 
forth be independent of Russia. Unless the latter 
country makes fresh approaches, the paper says, the 
firm of the three Emperors will be dissolved and the 
dissolution will not be followed by a Russo-German 
alliance. 

It is semi-officially stated in St. Petersburg, that in 
the event of the failure of the present negotiations con- 
cerning Bulgaria the Czar’s Government will consider 
itself justified in proclaiming the annulment of the 
treaty of Berlin. 

The Rio Janeiro News of Eighth Month 15th, states 
that the total number of deaths from small-pox in that 
city for the preceeding four weeks, amounted to 442. 
The population of the city is about 335,000 
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Received from Caspar W. Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 
61; from Anna Spencer, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Jesse 
W. Taylor, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Abel Walker, 
Wyo., $2, vol. 61; from Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2, vol. 
61, and for Laurence H. Hopkins, D. C., $2, vol. 61; 
from Howard G. Taylor, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Allen 
H. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Joseph G, Evans, 
N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Hannah Evans, $2, vol. 61; 
from James Davis, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Ruth A. 
Crandall, R. I., $2, vol. 61; from Caroline Cope, Cal., 
$2, vol. 61; from Woolston Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 61; 
from Joseph G. Eldridge, Io., $2, vol. 61; from Emilie 
Maerkt, O., $2, vol. 61; from Ruth Newlin, Io., $2, vol. 
61; from Thomas Driver, Cal., $2, vol. 61; from Walker 
Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for Asahel W. Moore and 
Paschal Moore, Pa., and Caleb Moore, Kans., $2 each, 
vol. 61; from James R. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 61, and 
for Charles Cooper, J. Morris Cooper, Thomas B. 
Hoopes, Jabez Thompson, and Celina T. Pratt, $2 
each, vol. 61; from Hannah W. Richardson, Del., $2, 
vol. 61; from Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., $2, vol. 61; 
from Matilda W. Warrer and Jane W. Knight, Pa., 
$2 each yol 61, from P. M. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
froas INOble Dickinson, Agent, Canada, for Sarah J. 
Stringham, $2, vol. 61; from Jesse Negus, Agent, Io., 
for Joseph Hawley and Thompson Walker, $2 each, 
vol. 61; from Henrietta R. Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 


from Elisha Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for David 
Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts, and William H. Roberts, 
$2 each, vol. 61; from Finley Hutton, O., $2, vol. 61, 
and for Joshua Gilbert, $2, vol. 61; from Lydia A. 
Haines, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Mary B. Clement, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from L. Hoopes, M. D., Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from John Knudson, Io., $2, vol. 61; from George 
Sharpless, Agent, Pa., for Barclay Cope, $2, vol. 61; 
from Samuel Morris, Olney, $2, vol. 61, and for Jona- 
than Cox, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Hannah B. Wray, 
N. York City, per Jacob Smedley, $2, vol. 61; from 
Francis Wood, N. J., $2, to No. 9, vol 62; from 
Huldah M. Beede, R. I., $2, vol. 61; from Joseph H. 
Branson, N. Y., $2, vol. 61; from Oliver Miller, O., $2, 
vol. 61; from William Webster, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $11.50, being $2 each 
for Nathan Cope, Deborah C. Smedley, Albina B. 
Carpenter, and Samuel Worth, vol. 61, and $3.50 for 
Robert Garrett, to No. 52, vol. 61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WititaMs, Supt. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee who have charge of this institution 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Ninth Month 30th. 
at 11 A. M. ; 

The Committee on Admissions and the Committee 
on Instruction meet the same day, at 9 A. M., and the 
Committee on Subscriptions at 9.30. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Second-day evening, Ninth Mo. 26th. For the accom. 
modation of this committee, conveyances will be in 
waiting at Westtown Station on the arrival of traing 
which leave Philadelphia at 2.47 and 4.55 Pp. m. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


WANTED 
A woman Friend as teacher in the Primary Depart- 
ment of the school for Indian children, at ‘Tunesassa, 
Apply to 
Geo. M. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Seth Warrington, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
Joseph L. Bailey, Pine Iron Works, Berks Co., Pa. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philada. 


WANTED, 

Teachers and assistant teachers for the Evening 
Schools for Adult Colored Persons, men and women’s 
departments. Apply to 

Jos. W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Edward 8. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 

H. E. Yarnall, 1027 Filbert St. 


WANTED 
A Friend for Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans. Application can be made to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Haut, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at his home in Barnesville, Belmont County 
Ohio, on the 14th of Fourth Mo. 1887, Dr. EpHram 
WILtiAMs, in the 77th year of his age, a member of 
Barnesville Particular and Stillwater Monthly Meet- 
ing. Having been born and educated in the Society 
of Friends, he adopted its principles from conviction; 
and conforming his life thereto, became qualified for 
usefulness. Sound in the Christian faith himself, he 
had no sympathy with the efforts made for many years 
past, to introduce innovations thereupon, into our re- 
ligious Society. During the time of laborious applica- 
tion to the duties of his profession, and the relative 
duties of life, he was concerned to keep temporal things 
in their proper place; and when disabled for much 
bodily exertion, and often suffering acute pain, was 
favored to experience the supporting power of religion, 
As the solemn close drew near, although taking a very 
humble view of himself, we believe he was enabled to 
look forward with reverent trust in Divine mercy. 

——, on the 17th of Fourth Month, 1887, Apigam 
ELDRIDGE, widow of the late Joseph Eldridge, in the 
94th year of her age, a member of Goshen Monthly 
and Particular Meeting of Friends, Chester Co., Pa. 

——, on Third-day morning, Eighth Mo. 9th, 1887, 
Rutu C., widow of William Cowperthwaite, aged 
nearly 83 years, a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey. She had endeavored to follow 
in the footsteps of her Divine Master in humility and 
obedience, and when the final summons came, on 
being asked if the way was clear, she replied in a com- 
forting manner: “I have nothing to reflect on.” “ No 
more pain, no more night.” 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
As soft as downy pillows are.” 
And to a near relative, when bidding him the last 
farewell, she sweetly said, “Meet me in my happy 
home on high.” 

, after a brief illness, at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, near Colora, Md., on the 11th of Eighth 
Mo., CorNELIA MAry, daughter of Levi H. Atwater, 
(formerly of Niagara Co., N. Y.,) a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Penna., in the 
22nd year of her age. She was possessed of the orn® 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, and gave much evi 
a of growth in that life that is hid with Christ in 
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